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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 1877. 


id would be difeult for a party seeking to prove its capacity for 
directing a government in which it has had no hand for seven- 
short a time as the Demo- 


signalized by the 


teen years, to prove the contrary in so 


erats of the House have done. Last week was 


passage of the swindling Bland Silver Bill; the present week sees the | 
passage of the ridiculous Army Bill; and next week, to judge by | 


appearances, an anti-Resumption Bill—dishonest, of whatever com- 
plexion 
extra session. The debate on resumption began on election day, 
and is not yet econeluded. On Wednesday week Mr. J. D. Cox, 
avowedly in the interest of resumption, offered as an amendment 
a substitute for the bill under ‘debate, providing that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall on January 1, 1272, begin the redemption of 
greenbacks in sums of $50 and upwards at 97 cents in coin, on July 


will crown the wasteful and wicked achievements of the | 


1 at 974 cents, and so on, till par is reached January 1, 1881; the | 


greenbacks thus called in to be cancelled until they amount to 
$300,000. We think it enough to say of this measure that it would 
have deserved consideration some years ago, and that it may de- 


serve consideration when resumption in accordance with the solemn | 


pledge of 1875 is shown to be impossible. 
refute Mr. Cox’s view that the greenback currency is.such a loan of 
the people to the Government that they have * an absolute right” 


Nor is it worth while to | 


to make the currency irredeemable if they choose, any more than | 
the assertion, also by a resumptionist (Mr. Price, of lowa), that the 


United States was unlike any other country, so that the experience 
of France, for example, might be disregarded. 

On Thursday the House began the consideration of the Army 
Appropriation Bill in Committee of the Whole. Without heeding 
the proper and urgent request of the President, that the arrears 
since June might be provided for without raising the question of 
the ultimate strength of the army, the committee having the bill in 
charge reported the full measure. 
for the first four months of the fiscal year, and 20,000 for the re- 


It allowed for an army of 22,000 


mainder, and reduced the Secretary’s estimates from $30,000,060 to | 


£25,700,000. It omitted the condition as to the use of the troops by 
the President which formed the bone of contention that compelled 
the extra session. The Republican opposition to this measure 
aimed to secure a minimum army of 25,000 men (its nominal 
strength at present), and the chances of an increase above the 
actual force of 22,000 seemed to be favored by the course of the 
Texas delegation, who loudly complained that their State was left to 
police the Mexican frontier with its own militia at heavy expense. 
Led by Mr. Sehleicher, this delegation sueeeeded in removing the 
restriction against recruiting the army beyond the rolls of Noy. 1; 
but when they undertook to secure the recruiting of four full eom- 
panies of cavalry, to be expressly stationed on the Mexiean and In- 
dian frontiers of Texas, this amendment was threatened with de- 
feat unless they consented to couple with it a restriction against 
recruiting beyond 20,000, including Indian scouts and_ hospital 
stewards. Their selfishness prevailed over their patriotism, and the 
bill was thus modified when reported to the House on Monday, and 
so passed by a vote of 133 to 127. The result is, of course, to effect 
a reduction of the army, to fill up the cavalry at the expense of the 
other arms of the service, and to leave the northern Indian frontier 
to look after itself. The bill is certain to be amended in the Senate, 
and we shall probably witness a long wrangle between the two 
Houses over the reduction, as well as over the alleged infringement 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s prerogative in regard to the disposi- 
tion of the troops. The Republicans voted solidly against redue- 


tion, and all but a few Democmts for it. The argument based on 
the nec sity of the army as a national H vice in strikes and riots 
like those of July was only heard trom the Republican. sid 0 

Tuesday the House passed the Deticiency Bil, chietly for 


The Sen: 


te has been holding shert and frequen Sand 
has done nothing that ealls for mention. A caucus of the R 

ean members Was held on Saturday, with av 
among themselves and between the 


in order to settle upon a line of conduct in re 


and the Louisiana contestants. The seerecy ¢ i 
ter kept than usual, but it appears to be t hat S« or Conk 
failed to bind his colleagues to a rule which would deteat the N 


York Custom-house nominations, on the ground that t! 


cumbents have discharged their duties f l 
reproach, and that their term has not expired. On Monday, at al 
events, such a rule was disregarded in the contirmation of 
new minister to Sweden, with almost no Republican opposition 
The second subject related to Southern wointi t II 
were agreed ought to inelude only men ino sympathy with 
the Amendments and other reconstruction measures looking to 
the protection of the civil rights of the \s 1 e 
Louisiana seats, Mr. Kelloge’s elaim on the united Republi 


support would seem to have been conceded. 
after this reconciliation, tha 


t 
ing to the first commercial city in the Union a eolleetor 


show, in a way that has never 
done by conducting the customs-service on busing prineip] 
that the Senate will not be too much fatizued to hold exeeutiy 


session every day till Mr. Roosevelt's nomination is contirmed. It i 
now settled that he cannot be defeated. Mr. Welsh was unani 

ly confirmed for the English mission, Mr. Don Cameron *: 
ly” coming forward to urge this action. Mr. Voorhees’s appearan 
in the Senate as Mr. tl 


lorton’s successor Was thought worthy of: 
“by his admirers. He finds the body having a Re- 


* floral welcome 

publican majority of six (or four, 

with either party), and, according to the doubtful fortune 
l 


South Carolina and Louisiana members, he may vet fine 


J 
~ 
‘A 
oe 
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| oceasion in a Democratic majority of one, before 1579. 
It is marvellous how much satisfaction the late eleetions have 
given to everybody. The Democrats see in their victories * the 
handwriting on the wall” warning the Republican Belshazzar, while 


‘ 


yy + 1 
SO Weil In the st 


~ 


he Republicans are delighted to have * done ites 


} 
where they did not win. The causes of the defeats and vietories as 


merous even for mere 


given by the newspapers are almost too m 


mention. The only election in which the relation of cause and 
effect, however, seems quite clear is that in’ Massachusetts, where 
the Republicans obtained a handsome majority on a platform con- 
taining a full and outspoken approval of the President and his 
doings. Yet some papers maintain that even here they would 


not have been successful if it had not been for Simmons, the Boston 
Collector 
would either 
home if Simmons had not * 
some have it, or * rolled up his sleeves 
ing to others. In other words, as soon as they heard that Simmons 


that is, the 17,000 voters who composed the majority 


have voted with the Democrats or have stayed at 
taken off his coat and gone to work,” as 


and gone to work,” accord- 
wished it they determined to vote for Hayes and his policy. 


The failure of ‘+ the 


illustrated in Texas, where 


poliey,” by the way, has just been curiously 


amasked mob took a doctor out to the 


woods, stripped him naked, and then, after complimenting him 


highly on his character as a man and a physician, whipped him 


severely for holding intidel views. No such occurrence as this ba 


i taken place or could take place in Massachusetts or Vermont, and 
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( ! t he would be l 
1) f this « umma- 
‘ 
( ( ra} eS 
I] { ) I tC in 
if ive 
rts hieh also 
( R neand] Reddish 
| | she nd “his eve 
t th humor,” but more 
Llis « ( ne of “ki dee and 
} ( 7) Will a 1] It and 
} of Coleridge and Meeaulay.” 
Ni Yo ery eat State rreatel 
dh el in eager for distinetion: that 
Ame | rial lo things, wot up by 
s l i trap which the Rochester 
lL not touch; that a fine new Conkling daily has 
Utiea ( ed Lawrence; that the 


raged 


ticket, and 


and 


“mort 


noeratie 


iL » vears ago; that the Hayes 

Vv ] | l ether against him, Conkling, 

t ( tis Demo nd * little Evarts ” says 

of t \dminist ! Ne York is to “destroy 
Re 


Perey should 
Tammal 


munisin; that John 


live 
WW corruption, and 
has 


Morrissey a 


nd of Knowledge derived from actual business aequaintance 
ll kinds of people”; that it was Ha ’s bargaining with the 
«| h hdra | of the troops, that was ob- 
lL ¢ Ol thle; that Packard's title was as good as 
e Py ). Apropos of William E. Dodge, Mr. Conkling 
t of a negro who went to hear Whitefieid preach ; and, 
of Mr. Sehun i story of man who didn’t believe in the 
vecause he didn’t write it: made some eutting remarks on the 
of the Rep 1 pape in praising Tilden while he was 
d then covering him with * vituperation, lampoon, and 
ner of di hen he beeame a candidate for the Presi- 
Mr. ¢ eemed to be in fair health and able to 
th his equals in any respectable disputation.” 
however, whether this particular talk would have ex- 

( of Coleridge or Maeaul 
Conk Imission, if correctly reported, with regard 
( Amendments is important, as some of his 
! 1 the pre immediately after the Rochester Conven- 
ended that th lenee of the Convention about them was a 
oke of poliey, and that the real feeling of the body was 
ble to them. It was difficult to believe this at the time. The 
tion ¥ orable to nething, and expressed itself about no- 
hich had not some bearing on offices Its one contribution to 


refo f any kind was the great plan of civil-service reform to 
\\ we have so often ealled attention, and over which so many 
have laughed. The question, Which had the best of it in the elec- 
tion, the Conklingites or Curtisites? is a knotty one, inasmuch as 
the Conklingite candidate for the State Senatorship was badly de- 
Conkling’s own district, or his “home,” as the politicians 

( . le o the “superfine Haves men” working 

But, on the whole, it is hard to say what the “ illus- 

“ tor” has lost. The Legislature is Republican, and the 

lates he probably never expected to elect, and since 

Convent ere has been no organized opposition to him any- 

i newspapers. The meeting which was ealled in 

N to and excesses really gave him a 


d him with nothing worse 


Har vt 


002,677 





than a slight but pardonable negligen 7 , he has the 
immense satisfaction for a statesman of ing | little 
Roberts,” loaded down with debt, and a I 
° 
| ( VT f ( l Grant : 

nT vet reached ‘tory j { r l 
Ad ) have been 1 1 ton botu de | | . ( 
of lett from Mr. Fis nl th.t eminen ero , Wen- 
dell Philliy keeps “the ball of discussion ” ro} in oecasional 
lectures ; | nothing carries us bevond the editving alternative that 
either Mr. Fish or Mr. Sumner made statements about their quarrel 
which were untrue. Mr. Fish’s last letter, in reply to Mr. Phillips, 
performs very neatly the unnecessary job of convicting him of 
changing the date of a letter in order to suit the purposes of his 


as written in June, 1870, a letter ap- 
The letter 


passage, 


argument—that is. of citing 
proving ot Mr. Motlev’s course 
dated June Leb), and it 

Phillips characteristically omitted, as it would have spoiled his case, 
in which Mr. Motley is explicitly informed that any further negotia- 
tion or discussion of the Alabama must vducted in 
Washington, and showed that the previous approval was mere com- 
It 


in London. was really 


aa contained one which Mr. 


claims be 


oy 
CCl 


it. As we ventured to predict, Mr. Sumner’s friends believe 


plimet 


is Mr. Fish who lied, while Mr. Fish’s friends are in their turn 
satisfied that it was Mr. Sumner. Mr. John Jay has an article in 


it number of the International Review supporting the 


the curre! 


former thesis, but it will doubtless draw out one in the North Amer- 
ican supporting the latter, and as the case is one which only in a 


“l degree admits of documentary proof, we doubt whether 
will 
1 by the time the case i 
has Would it not be well under these circumstance: 
sensible men to. drop it, and it to General Grant and 
Wendell Phillips? What can come of it that can be relied on er be 


BEataay? 
th rr , yhoge 4 
yorth remeninye 


very limite 


judicial-minded persons be able to reach any more satisfac- 
s closed than that somebody 
for 


Mr. 


torv conclusio! 


been lying. 


leave 


rine 
bide 
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The financial maa <1 by the 
threats of the promoters of the Bland Silver Bill that it would speedily 
be made a law. The reas that readed and 


sober-minded people cannot bring themselves to believe that so 


Kets Were Compal itivelv ] 


m for this was, clear-] 
monstrous and, judged even from the standpoint of the advocates of 
standard, so stupid a bill ean receive the approval of the 
at any rate, of the President. the 
conviction that it will not become a law that 1 the price of 
silver in London has declined, and gold, which if the bill were to 
become 2 law would probably advance to 110 to 115, has not rulec 
above 103, and late in the week fell to 1023. The prices of U.S. 
bonds, too, have been very firm, altheugh a considerable amount 
has been returned from Europe, partly because ef the condition of 
even if no- 


a double 
Senate, or, So strong has been 


evel 


the exchanges, and partly, we may presume, because, 
thing is accomplished by the silver men in Congress, so large a vote 
as that recorded in the House in favor of the Bland Bill shows less 
regard for the publie credit than it was supposed existed. The 
price of silver in London fell during the week to 543d. per 0z., Eng- 
lish standard, which would make the gold value of the 4124-grain 
silver dollar $0.9126. The gold value of the U. 8S. legal-tender 


dollar ranged during the week between $0.8708 and 


note for one 


$0.97 44. 2s 


The general trade of the country, outside of such departments of 
it as are directly concerned in the movement of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions, has been dull during the week. This is shown in the money 
market, where so light is the demand for mereantile aceommoda- 
tions at bank that money lends on demand at 5 to 6 per cent. The 
foreign trade of the country is remarkable for the large exports, of 
which a greater proportion than usual consists of breadstufts. The 
exports from New York during the last month amounted to $22,- 
the largest of any month on record—against $24,293,679 
The imports, although larger 


last vear, and $25,276,182 in 1875. 
Notwithstand- 


than in the last two vears, are comparatively small. 
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eh an extent have these advantages been | ous bombardment of Bat 
LTe'¢ Spee bathon 1] t ] ice ot] lway 
y Like week. rio the Tire l aD } V4 i> 
- Ru n bulleti iN 1 ¢ Va 
In France the faet scems to be ascertained that the Marshal | beva and Widdin tool 
eannot obtain from the Senate cither a vote of contidence for the place had with 
Mini trv or aconsent to a secon | dis ]k The last new is, that Nov nher 4, Gen. Skobelett ) tn f i 
the Cabinet, who were expected to resign after having appeared and miles south of Plevna, threw w 
made explanations before the Chambers, will be retained because of cannonade, attacked the Turkish pos With infin 7 


the violent accusations brought against them in the Chamber of | sue of the combat is not stated. On Friday 1 t, N 


Deputies. M. Caillaux, the Minister of Finance, will present the this * official despatch” comes from Buchare i 
budget as soon as the Assembly is finally organized, which means | perial he adquarters—a Russian cavalry detael 

that he will not present it until the contested seats have been Vratza, an important | (v1 
disposed of. These cases will be taken up at once, and evidence of the road to Sophia, « ur Ove 

collected touching the Governiment’s interference with the elections, large quantity of store Ons LN ) | 

Which each day’s revelations show to have been unprecedented, | @ttempted to suarp \ SKolk 


even in French history. The release of the deputies who were pro- | tovetz, but were received with a heavy 
seeuted during the canvass for “insults,” and notably that of M. | Tetreated to an intrenched post, and maintain 


‘ . ‘ : , , - uy Yo } .. ha marniy P , ‘ : } 
Bonnet Duverdier, of Paris, has been demanded, and will probably | (Wo o’elock in the morning. ‘These posts, 41 tt 


be conceded intervening between the main Russian p 0 
ee aos Plevna, on one side, and the newiy-acquired Du 

The Marshal's confidence in himsclf seems in no degree abated, | of it, on the other, are evidently destined to plav a ver 1 
and he furnishes in this another striking illustration of the effect of | part in what is apparently becoming the tinal st lt 
high political office in a parliamentary country on military men. | The number of the defenders of that no 
There have been three conspicuous cases of it—the Duke of Wel- | amount of their upplics t 
lington’s premiership and General Grant’s presidency, and now that | ture, while the investing army is p 
of Marshal MacMahon. Greville has some interesting observations | friendly correspondent to be 120,090) st 
on the cnormous conceit produced or revealed in the Duke by his | ment is, however, verv lat re, anid i 
political honors, and we all remember the wonderful assurance of | hemet Ali Pasha is reported to hav nerseded s et BP; 
the “ Old Man” that he knew enough about every question that came | eommand of the forces to be concentrated in the me 


up, and did not need picked advisers. MacMahon seems to have | Orhanie for the relief of Osman Pasha. ‘The latter « 
be 
his fingers at the whole of France. He has developed, too, the | js out. 


well-known Grant aifection for officers “ under fire.” The more the - 


‘en really modest when he was elected President, but now he snaps | ereeting new tortitications. and seems to be deter di « 


publie finds fault with an official or makes charges against him, the Shefket Pasha has gone to Shipka. mor k 
surer he is of his place under the Marshalate. <All three of these | from there to operate a st the R s who 


soldiers are disposed, in true military fashion, to treat political eriti- | Teteven and Turkish Izvor 1 to oree R 
cism oer opposition as they would treat mutinous language in camp | pass. Raouf boasts of having inilicted a | 
that is, if not worthy of condign punishment, as personally offen- | on Russian supports from Gabrova, mare! to the 
sive. To add to the resemblance, the London 7imes correspondent | range of his guns, which is probably a gross exag tion. Sul 


in a reeent letter from Paris, which reads very like a letter to | Pasha reports the enemy to have very hastily ; loned Opaka and 


one of our papers frem Washington in 1875 or 1876, tells how the | Palomark6i, places situated west of the upper Kara Li 
Marshal keeps himself shut up in the Elysée, sees only one er two | rather surprising. The news, coming trom Bucharest, that s 
newspapers, and has his “ mind poisoned” regularly every morning | man’s men made an unsuccessful attempt to land at Olt 


by his Shepherd, his Babcock, and his Murtagh. needs contirmation. The pl rot t Sat KR lin under 


a ae hi hiet 





The defeat of Mukhtar Pasha at Deve Boyun, on November 5, | mann is said to be going into winter quarters the Dobrudja, 
was not followed by his evacuation of Erzerum, as was concur- | after having spent there five months in almost complete inae- 
rently reported from various places at the time of our going to | tivity. Prince Nicholas, of Montenesro, has reduced a forttied post 
press last week, but by another battle on the Sth, before that city. , in northern Albania, and Milan of Sery i reported t 
It is presumed that previously some unsuccessful attempt had "determined on war, a resolution less improbable now, t aud 


been made by the Russians to prevent reinforcements reaching | vantages gained by the Rus : ever 
Erzerum from Baiburt, and that, on the other hand, Generals Heiman | appeared to be before. Thi ob a4 ey in 


and ‘Tergukassoff had been joined by the Ardahan column even | favor of the dethroned Sultan Murad detected Constantinople, 
before the battle at Deve Boyun. At four o’clock of the morning of | and, according to ene version, stifled in bleed. in t nidst of it 

the 9th two Russian columns attacked the redoubts at the southeast | treubles, however, the Porte has reeeived words of cheer and com 

of Erzerum, but after a stubborn fight and heavy losses were re- | fort from England, where the Earl of Beaconstield, the Lord 
pulsed and driven back to Deve Boyun, in the neighborhood of which | Mayor's banquet, declared that ‘the Government unswervingls 
they are now stated to have intrenched themselves. The engage- | adhered to the declaration they mage 
ment is said to have lasted eleven hours. These particulars come | war that British neutrality must. ce if British interests were 
from Erzerum, the telegraphic communications of which with Con- | assailed or menaced,” and strongly expressed his conviction that, 





stantinople are uninterrupted. The Russian version ef the affair, | whatever the fortune of war might be, Turkey had by her recent 
just received, is somewhat different, but it admits the prinei- | di i 


and rendered her indep 












pal fact—the repulse. Concerning the siege of Kars the Rus- pendence in- 
sians report that on the oth Get ied a position in dubitable—words in which the Nord of Brussels, a Russian organ, 
front of the southeastern forts, f ng batteries, stly sees “an en sement to Turkey to fight to the last ex- 
and, be:ng attacked by the pursned them t ty 
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Ont eat questions of the d X 

l t na well-considered oj ( i 
; lj Is on lit tha wh 1 is 

1] . pro 1 With which but few peopl 
opinio would be made known at as early a dat 
ist in tl ition of that popular judgment 
olde 3] he sol d., or. at ll events, to 

] } ( h probler l towe 1S perma- 
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! wih overnmental machinery 

] ti wnt of such matters as om 

nts the Minister of Finances 
(| ( up the estimat fi he coming 

t of cal how much the expenses of the 
ch t! ! be safely reduced by levis- 
nts of th t tl b vd tie much 
( ” diminished by ] lation. 
t ly i to changes » the eur- 
| ( When he ] foi Lhis plan, he sub- 
( lains and defen t orally, 
} 

» the ay i ittees for m te, search- 
Ll His produ 1 of itis the great event 
It under ¢ ination in the legisla- 
hand | th out of doors. Its chief fea- 
ouch ov | 1 the pr The various in- 
d the p wrally have time to think ou 
it part of all incial schemes—its remoter con- 
» direct attention to the In the meantime no- 
woul if ‘ ell | { ii a those of t] i wers 


prrabolic Mw iked on its success in standing 
; ] } by , } Yr ; . ; 
vation, and his experience and character count 


nendig 1 to popuiar acceptance. 


i i I 
tl utive is precluded from the formal 


her subject. The President 


1c Exec 


1 
+ 


tion on this or any ot 
are required or expected to communicate informa- 
Wl legislation, but the Vv are not called on to frame 
finan- 


d introducing and defending them, is imposed on 


ld responsible for it. The duty of framing 


: ] { + x \ ; . 4 
the Speaker of the House at tbe opening ol the 


best known to himself, who inay never have 
their own districts until he names them, 





Of finanee may consist in haying dealt ex- 


N 





member thinks himself entitled to introduce a financial bi and eect 
It pp ed if he ean. We believe that dozens of sueh bills have been 
introduced this session. Mr. Stanles 


Matthews, who holds a seat 
} 


ad énterim, and in whose ftinanci 


i 
probably no one has any confidence, has actually just brought in a 


new resumption bill, which, if passed, would upset a 


+ 
' 


ments which have been maturing for two years under the present 


one, and he apparently feels quite proud and happy in the job, and 
is unconscious ef anything ridiculous about it. One of the marked 
peculiarities of the volunteer financiers, too, is that they never 


They work privately to 


them in such a position before the House under the rules that 


‘ir schemes to be much discussed. 


they can order the previous question on them, and then pass them 


iy, or only a few minutes’, debate, 





with three cheers, and without a 





» as to have them burst on the country suddenly. Like the late 
Secretary Morrill, they like to make their great financial strokes in 


so that people may “ wake up” and find gold or silver 


payments ordered or post- 


the night, 


demonetized or monetized, or specie 
poned, or the standard of value changed, without having heard of 
what was going to happen. 

t would not be possible without changes in the Constitution 
which, even if desirable, are not in the least probable, to 


the Secretary of the Treasury here the duty and, above all, the re- 


imnmose on 


sponsibility which devolve on him under other parliamentary gov- 
‘annot punish him for the badness 
But a good deal mieht 


re attention and weicht for 


ernments, because the legis 
is budget by driving him out of office. 


be done in the direction of securing mi 


the Seeretary’s views and discouraging the enterprise of the volun- 


‘5 > ~ one Vine erepne mn attpntiny ‘ , 4 ity } 
teer financiers, and thus securing nore attention to special fitness in 
. , ta litcan? “Hiotar +f 1 = ‘ - ‘ oa] i ee q 
the selection of Cabinet ministers, if Coneress were to avail itscif of 
. . . ° 1 | g ’ > . 4 . + + + 
the permi n given it by the existing United States statutes to re- 


quire the Secretary to report ‘in persen” on matters connected 


with the duties of his office. And it would require no legislation 
beyond a simple resolution or a new rule in cither branch t6 give 
not only the Secretary of the Treasury but all Cabinet offieers the 
rivht to tal part in tie debates at their own pleasure. The 


Lit COUNTY Cervaiey, 


wost 


would profit largely and increasingly by the formal and frequent 


House and Senate probably, and t 


communication of the views, on the absorbing topies of the day, of 
those who are specially and constantly charged with the administra- 
tion of the national business and are in daily contact with the facts 
of it. Indeed, there is in such reticence as they now observe some- 
thing absurd as well as discreditable. 

As a matter of fact the Executive does hold opinions on all 
stions of the day, some of which, however, are probably not 
very distinet or very much prized, while others it clings to closely 


and desires to see carried out. In other words, if the President and 


his Cabinet are the men they ought to be, they must on : Il promi- 
nent questions have a policy of their own which they would like to 
see and do try to get embodied in legislation, and this is all right 
and proper. But the misfortune is that the custom has now been long 
established of getting the policy of the Administration carried out 
not “*man-fashion,” as John Morrissey says, by open debate and ex- 
planation before all the world and in a way that will contribute to 
popular education and the formation of healthy public opinion, but 
secretly, by huggermuggering in the lobbies and cloak-rooms ; or, in 
other words, by offering members their share of patronage in return 
for their The President, by present usage, if he greatly de- 
sires legislative action on certain facts, does not send down the ap- 
propriate minister to explain and defend his views where every 
American can hear what he says and become acquainted with his 
motives and aims, but goes down himself to his room at the Capitol, 


votes. 


or sends a secretary to whisper with the chairmen of committees or 
with mulish or petulant members of his own party, and make prom- 
ises to them of some purely selfish advantage, in order to excite 
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their interest or overcome their opposition. The effeet on vidi 
. ? f » 1-$ » i*< ® 79 P + ++ 
fe of sueh a mode of making Executi l wnee felt eannot but hx 
corrupting and demorali . ‘The loss to the people as regards 


political education and the intelligent rvation of publie aifairs 


isequally apparent, Whereas a policy produeed and defended in the 
lo harm, and is almost sure, even 


healthy iniluence on public 


way we have suggested can never ¢ 
if mistaken or wrong-headed, to have a 


life. 


TARIFF REFORM. 

of Ways and Means is believed to be com- 
larzely of who favor sort of tariff 
For some years there has been a growing belief among the 
the largest in every community) who never trouble 
themselves with abstract views about anything, that high duties on 
not been productive of any high degree of prosperity 
to the country. This belief is shared by not a few manufacturers 
who joined in securing for us the present tariff, and who onee sup- 
posed that their interests depended upon the rigid maintenanee of 
such legislation. It is noteworthy that nobody desires any increase 
of protective duties just now, although many oppose any meddling 
with the subject whatever. The protectionist doctrinaires of the 
Carey sehool, and the protected interests which have so far got the 
better of their neizhbors in the adjustment of duties that they can 


Committee 


7. new 

posed members some 
reform. 
class (by far 
have 


noannnee 
Imports 


keep their heads above water in the surrounding sea of bankruptcy, 


are firmly epposed to any change. Sub 
the remedy 
trade. 
public tre: 


sidies to steamship lines are 


i 
they propose for the unsatisfactory state of our foreign 


Anything which looks to compensa of the 


ses hy 


ship-building, or otherwise, meets their approval. 


ting anybody out 


sury for any los smay sustain in cotton spinning, or 


Cheap freights 
to South America at the public expense would undoubtedly help 
some of Gur suffering and over-crowded industries. 
would undertake to lay down American goods at Rio, Caleutta, Mel- 
bourne, Hongkong, and other convenient places without any freight- 
charge at all, they would be helped still more, and the perfection of 
the system would be reached if Government would pay a portion of 
the cost of the goods sufficient to enable the manufacturer to under- 
sell the g In this way France has nearly erushed 
the Enelish sugar-refiners, and what 
we might do on a large one. 


if Government 


rasping Briton. 
out Franee has done on a 
The plan of putting the 
‘le 


of a high state of development, and it is evident that protection, 


small seale, 


entire cost of running a steamship on the letter-bags is susceptil 


having drained the tarif to the very dregs, is looking that way for 
a new stimul 

Whatever may be the decision of 
steamship subsidies, it is not likely to be accepted asa substituts 
tariff reform. 
lic opinion is rather hazy as regards measures for embodying this 


ant. 

Congress on the subject of 
» for 
Nevertheless, the state of Congressional and of pub- 


reform. Discontent with the present tariff is much better defined 
than plans for its amendment: it is always easier to tell what is not 
wanted in the way of legislation than what is wanted. This stat: 

uncertainty finds expression in newspaper articles and letters from 
publie men objecting to anything like free trade. The tariff, they 
worse. Duties must be lowered, 


raw materials must be admitted 


free or at very low rates, and manufacturers must be content wit! 


therefore free-trade is not to be thought of. 
Saratoga Conference are reminded tht their 


The member 
notions 
ploughshare and the spear into a pruning-hook, and when the 1 
of universal brotherhood begins, it will be time enough to talk aber 
abolishing custom-heuses and instituting a 
Meanwhile they should stand aside and leave the work of reform t 
practical men. All this frem the 
duties on tea and coffee, and proved their practical character by 
striking twenty millions out of the revenue at one blow. . 

There is, however, a 


it 


) 


very persons who abolished t! 





modicum of sound sense in this ad 
though it is a gross and unpardonable misconception to assume that 


of 
say, is bad, vicious, ruinous if you please, but free-trade would he 
less protection; but the Government must still have revenue, and 


are utopian: 


Svstem of free-trade. 


) 


ation. 














































free-trade in this country or in any other country eo 
abolition of eustom-houses or the abandonment « 

This misconception has b so often 

misrepresentation, and the friends of free-t ( 

being ineensed by it. Yet they must remember t 
majority of the country have been taught to believs 

something peculiarly heinous in their doctrines lt 
keep company and co-operate with them suspicious. — Ee 
when “ practical men” tind themselves driven by the unsat 

state of trade, by the prostration of great industries, by the inerea 
of pauperism, or by whatever impulse, to relax and unbend t! 
monstrous system which protection has riveted upon the co 

is not unnatural that they should begin by deerving and a 

the doctrines which they are beginning to entertain \ 
traders should not complain of such treatment. ‘Phe A 

were treated in the same way by the Repubhe 

A still more insidious way of sapping the found 

tective system is finding favor at W: lirt R ( 
becoming fashionable, and it is argaed ino l virel 

impulse may be given to trade and ind \ 

articles from some particular country free, or at low d 

dition that that country shall admit certain other artic! 

United States on like terms, and the further co 

ciples of free-trade be not mentioned by the cont 

The famous commercial treaty between Franc id Eng \ 
resulted in so great an increase of trade between the two ¢ 

nd which has contributed mo 

ind weaken the protectionist of Fra oll serve to re 
concile free-traders to th ode ef dea } 
expected that a new treaty of reciprocal \ ( 
proposed this winter, and the fate it meets In C \ 


haps decide whether the Executive will feel justified in opening rn 


votiations in other quarters. 









As regards Canada thi 
any commercial reason for abrogating the old treaty. I 
a source of profit to us for more than ten vi id its te 
Was felt to be a loss on both sides—a loss less felt on o { 
on the other, as the intluenece of the moon's mass upen the ¢ t 
less than that of the earth’s mass upon t \\ ; 
such flourishing circumstances now t ( ) 
help that may be ofiered us. Small s will 
ceived, and Canada is hkely to la 
seller than was extended to her three vears ago. It is, of « 
objection to treaties of reciprocity t Oi } 
conducted in seeret, and that w bh) 
publi l referred to t LT { ( ( | 
changes adopted, it is not open to l ted 
or rejected as % ile Yet this is an ¢ lv t 
raised Vi ) vi Ladin h » TMIst ( ( 4 | ‘ i ’ 
lie « ibolishing a it Lior prote n l i I ( 
One of the first ps to be tak t reto to 
este the duties on tea and co 1 to h t ( ] i 
nd medicine ‘hrowing reven ( lL | hi uk 
taxine the sick and intirm for the lx f | ders and erateh 
makers, is the climax of the ] etical man s Wisdom j tl tari 
laws. I such measures as th h 1 his 0 ( j 
justify him in holding all the 1 conte id lauching to 
orn the resol is passed by college professors, editors, and book 
at Saratoga and other plac Phe duties on tea and eof 
‘ ( d 1s eC « | etl sts at a tim 
t! ‘ ‘ excess of the wa of the Tre vy, and wh 
1 son somet ¢ had to be withdrawn. Lest the burden should 
e taken « Mankets, carpe ult, qui pool-cotton, calico, 
copy or Some ne els proaucimn © 1 ( but mueh t 
t ey united In putting upon the free list the two article ich 
ielded th eatest revenue with the le taxation. In this enter 
ise thev were assisted by sundry demagogues of free-trade ex- 
n, Who are new diseovering, or pretending to discover, that the 
pe ] of the tea and cotlee duties never benefited the consumers at 
all. The truth of the matter is that tea and coffee are articles of 
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' ! ; rm is of an ex 1 and s | ] 
{ ( . Will no doubt be « fod in the { Kleven 
\ everal of them having a tonnage of over 25), ( tin tl 
h. in its vai ; brane! \ ment to or ) 
i 26 of these only follow it during 1 business season. The 
t { the vear has been 1,000 tons, 450 of which on hand, 
! | t suflicient to mect the requirements of the market u 
! uly when fr h supplies will « mmer ! i 1 t! 
( k & and the Alaska coast. Our leacing producers take great 
1 ving the quality of Pacifie col. . 2. 2. Under 1] 
favorable changes we are now producing an article equal to any t! rid 
fYoerd, and invoices of Eastern cod are lit T, onlv e1 1 a 
{ ‘ 4 eo fae wi oT) cot fn weina ' 
mm to 1 t the wants of a few who stul } ! Ml l it. it 
ied by some dealers that we will within two ve l : he 
leas far east as Omaha. Pacific cod is selling at SaG!e. 
Which is better entitled to the apps ion of a “burlesque on the 
intry "—Mr,. Sumner’s speech, founded on jed | - 
{ l reports of actual observation fe a cent rQ- 
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! past been Wol e than that ef Boston : t rem vole ure 
in ti l er ¢ being its sudden lurch downward in present Fs 
’ . ‘ ‘ + + 4 

Phere nineteen cities in Massachu h « { all constructed 
1 t] me plan and all suffering from t evils, apparent ¢ fly 

1m) t ji ise of debt and taxa jon. su i OL thi pl iome- 
non ts, of « , ef the deepest interest. 17 favorite expla 1 is 





unl | suffrage, and if the New York amend to the « li ion 
are passed we shall have some interesting evice on this} { ‘here 
is 2 cause, however, which seems to me at once more ji iate, more 
Pp {, and more easily handled—namely, the absorption of exccutive 
! r by a legislative body. In Massachusett ’ ra 1} the 

rvative elements have still the preponderance of | ily it is 
neutralized by the want of organization. ‘The ] n stem is so bad 
that the wonder is not that things are no better, but that th e no 


vorse. Each city is divided into wards, as independeat and as free from 
gene) 1 control] as if they were separat » nationalitir S. Th C Wards, ma- 
nipulated by politicians, elect members of council, and there begins at 


once a pull of local and private interests, the general interest being lef 
to tak eare of itself, All exer utive powers are absorbed by the council, 
and all executive offices made elective to be used for ward purpx . Se- 


erecy and irresponsibility are the leading characteristics. 


| less and bad men rampant. The nominal executive, who alone 
rT ° } > eonore |} y ; onset tt ] ] 

represents even in semblance the general interest, is reduced toa her, 

\n oceasicnal furious effort of independent citizens will eicet a cdeecnt 


mt) ee 
Oniclal Muse be 


that 
ant evils bei 
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ca;rrica, 


is powerless, and 


knave or a dupe, the resuit g only a question ¢ 


—- J +3 ee i 1 } 
efficient reforms can be because they would touch thi 





powers of the council, and that body will not per this—not so much 
(here, at least) because it is elected by universal st re as | e it is 


the council. - The only hope for us is in the 





independent association, effecting a real separation in the powers of the 
hy . rest and respon ibility to the executive, and 
viding tl] s proper function of « with the power 
of the purse, following this up] itation till the legislature 
l to al to be tried. Prosperity and reputation 

the city omplish th ult. 
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} tliev should nvihing. They can only con- | the organization of the diplomatic serviee; constitutional histcry of 
ts, or, by ofering parallel myths for | France, England, and the United States fora century; parliamentary and 
‘ { e of the Biblical accounts of the creation, | legislative history of France (1789-1652); analyses of the constitutions of 
of tongues, ete. Frere Vigouroux’s method Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, and Austris-Hlungarv: international 
raing t | tri ma ther Moses has e | ied law; international law derived from treaties,—consular services: g ogra- 
. lean poet, or the ¢ lean poet from Moses, or they have — phy and ethnogray hy; statistics; industrial and commercial geography ; 
muMno1 vce. But, he argues, *tas all the world | comparative civil legislation. While it is humiliating, from the Indiana 
I | hh « nother accent, and his words | point of view, that so much rubbish should be thought essential to the 
ni bene - is. ° ~_ = } p . ot . bE var . . *, s : 
theatl from those of the Chaldean myths; highest culture, it is consoling to find that it is not overvalued in franes. 
iter copied from the other, but each drew indepen- | The Ecole Libre charges but $60 a vear for its entire round of recita- 
from the common tradition, But it must not be too easily as- | tions (nine branches) and lectures (six courses), instruction in English 
that the common souree was an historical tradition end not a) and German (two courses), and admission to the combined library of 
n like the myths of other races, At the time that | the School, the Statistical Society, and the Linguistic Society. There are 
‘ nun lett Urof the Chaldces the Babylonian pantheon was full, and | also free scholarships, and bourses de voyage such as Mr. Hendricks must 
thical cosmogony completed. In order to show that the cosmogony | have sighed for in his early youth. 
of t} Abrahamidwe given in Genesis represents an earlier and purer tra- ii ‘. ‘ = ‘ . : ° 
ahaa . : Bes ae Gee —The French Minister of Education, M. J. Brunet, has issued a cir- 
dition rather than a recension of the old mytheby a monotheistic people, it , age : ‘ a : , wee 
eee “bad 8 etl ae dite cular to all engaged in instruction in France, in which he invites co-ope- 
must | hown that Abraham re prescnted the antique tvpe of faith which . : P ie : o 3 P 11: 2 a 
: id re +t OBO 3 ration in forming a collection of all educational works published in that 
Parken rt { the polvtheistle corruption about it. r IWouroux argu- . + fms . F ‘ R . " . . 
es Aree : caine country since 1867. This collection, which is to inctude every publication, 
ment the original monotheism of Egypt, Assvria, and Syria is strong | , . ee , rae ae we 
- J ers ; ; however small, is to be placed in the Paris Exposition of 1878, A carefully 
ana pported by exeelient authorities, lie is in error, however, in bas- f — ‘ ‘ ° es P es 
meg y ae ves : ‘Be : prepared catalogue will be published, and, to aid in this, directions are 
rier til Ci in the ongimal monotheism of the Assvrians on the identity . . . . . ): . 1 . 
“Sr wae aye : yam - | given for the writing of catalogue slips to accompany each work. Dur- 
o tiributes of their chief divine triad, Anu, Hea, and Bel. Their | % . er i oa : ? . ‘ 
; ‘ sige . ‘ ing the Exposition the collection will be opened every morning for the 
ori 1 one god wi \ i or Ilu, the biblical #7. One of the most . " : ‘. z _ F ae. . 
a “ena , tic oa purpose of consuitation and study. Eventually it will be given to the 
valuable portions of this work is its discussion of the belief of the Ie- ay ‘ > Dat ; 
: pager see ie a ; University of Paris, 
hy in the immortality of the soul, Although, like the whole work, too ‘ 
partisan in its character (for the priest of Saint-Sulpice with his unques- —It isan indication of the great intellectual activity of the Jesuits 
tio faith cannot put himself in the place of a doubter), this is an ad- | from the very bi cinning that their first bibliographer was Pedro de Riba- 
mirnble resume of the freshest arguments from the monuments which | deneyra, a personal friend of Loyola’s, and an original member of the 
the | f in inimortality of those nations by whoin the Hebrews | order. No copy ef the first edition of his work published in 1602 is now 
1. Any Catholie publishing house which should give us | known to exist. The second, however, published in Antwerp in 1608, 
nt ion, suitubly edited, would do a good service. cives an account of the writings of 250 authors, ont of a total member- 
: Te ; ; ae } ship of 10,531. In 1676, when Southwell’s ‘ Bibliotheca’ appeared, the 
Our si enback infliitionists, to whom thie financial example : . . F 
pgs ; : number of writers was 2,240, whilst a supplement published in 1814 con- 
of | tL now seems so precious, Will naturally feel a deep interest ; fad v ] 1) ; 
e , ; a ‘pwr tains 4,400 names. Valuable as these works undoubtedly were, the 
1) mm Wi ihe brenen youth are taugiut the sound doctrine a a i . ‘. . . a ‘ ‘ 
' ' nee “eS ss ‘Bibliotheque des Eerivains de la Compagnie de Jésus’ of Augustin de 
a! i eOMes, bade, and Voorh Cs, We nave before us the pro- " , . | ° . ‘ m 
‘ ; a Seah aye ie acker, recently completed, far excels them, and in fact in many, per- 
of the Paris Free School of Political Science, for its seventh ; ’ hin . rn 
= ng 2 aie ; : , haps all, respects stands at the head of all bibliographical works. ‘To one 
ven \ | s vext Monday Che instruction furnished by . ; 
j ‘6 i HEAL WMonaay, I Nstru irnish¢ y one ont . . 
ae ae : ’ | familiar with the means employed at the time of the suppression of the 
ix, We are told, the natural finish (eourennement) of every ‘ — ace 5 ai a ‘ , 
' ee op ; me * | society to scatter and destroy its libraries and archives, the success of De 
liberal education, and familiarity with the subjects studied should be part os , ae : ‘ 
> ? ] S } 
' . , rE , y Backer in collecting the materials for his work is the more remarkable. 
of the equipment of every cultivated man. MM, Alfred André, one of | , ae . ie , ‘ , 
i ae is s3y eg : in prosecuting it, he has evidently not only ransacked every prominent 
t its of the Bank of France, and Jacques Siegfried, a Paris banker, | ,. ie , : : . ; F 
7 , ; ' ; fp =e we library in Europe, but also mastered the theological and literary history 
m ott Lo d of Control, ensure right teaching asto bi-metallism = M ; 


of the past three centuries. Ile commenced his labors In 1859, at firs! 


gud the ‘*dollar of our fathers” ; but it will pain the advocates of silver ae ree ‘ , ‘ ; 
cs. 2 ; 4 ' f “s entirely unaided and whilst cumbered with more than the regular duties 
i ition to iearn that this aoes not constitute the sum < Olitica R weer . p ° . . 
: of a Jesuit priest. After eleven years, his brother Alois was appointed to 

ico, and that finanee embraces but three of the twenty-one heads of ay : ‘ a r ‘4 2 
¢ him, and, still later, Carlos Sommervogel. Volume one of the first 


assist 


his wtioh. ft isa sad fact ti aul the Se] ol, lil e its predecessor the her Je roa - oe os ‘ o 
: i edition was published at Liége, in 1853; the seventh, completing the 


he nistration, aims to prepare candidates for entrance into the public : ed a : } ‘ 
' : pre gain — work, in 1861. So incomplete did it appear, however, to the indefatigable 
! , for which purpose it has an administrative and a diplomatie see- | | ., ,. : Pris 4 : 
aes ee : : ri bibliographer himself, that he immediately began to prepare a second 
tion ; that its diploma does not entitle one to admission to the public ; ans a . : . 
ae aa ee “hee edition, ‘This edition, of which two hundred copies only have been 
‘ upon examination by the state authorities ; and that there , , ‘ , , wk: 
oe eer f ; printed (there is one in the Boston Publie Library), consists of three large 
is f advantages to be derived from acquaintance with any | ¢ ,. ‘ 7 a 
—f ; , — * | folio velumnes, with three columns upona page. The arrangement is upon 
puty, or trom beg a resident of any partictiar pays or : ‘ ° ° ° ‘i 
De 4 : . ae Mig age se the following plan: A brief historical sketch of the author treated, giving 
( “dé ,or bint of any g rrapnhical CGubilbrium In the distrvou- + as _— ° P 
i ’ . . the dates of his birth and death and entrance into the society, together 
tion ol Government CierKships, | , ‘ ent ° . P . i 
| with the position which he filled, precedes a chronological list of the titles 
! } ! ‘ ] ] 


llows of course that politicians have no place in the direction | of the works which he wrote, with the various editions and translations, 

of the School, whereas ‘literary fellers” like MM. Germer Baillicre and | These titles are very full, and the collation of the books most elaborate. 
handling | In addition to these are lists of works to which they have given rise. For 

the money as treasurer. Two of their colleagues, MM. Beaussire | instanee, under Annat, the famous antagonist of the Jansenists and con- 


Hf. Taine are admitted tothe Board of Control—the former even 


lescribed as anetens dcputés—i.e., no longer ‘inside | fessor of Louis XIV., can be found a complete bibliography of Pascal's 
politics.” Senator Laboulaye is ** pocketed” in one of the evmlésde per- | ‘Provincial Letters.’ The enumeration of Bellarmine’s works, together 


and Bethmont, are ¢ 


feetionnement. In short, only our civil-service * theorists” can take any | with the multitude of controversial treatises which they occasioned, fil!s 
; ! 


comfort in this aspect of the School, or in the bureaucracy which | forty-three columns, whilst the Loyola literature extends to fifty columns. 


it is designed to perpetuate. The complete curriculum covers two | Under Bollandus is a similar elaborate bibliography of the ‘ Acta Sane- 
ve dl consists ¢ recitations and lectures, with examinations. | torum’ and the works written on or compiled from it. An interesting 


lt i les comparative administrative organization ; administrative | list of the works upon Pope Joan is given under G. Scherer, and a most 
nations; publie revenues | valuable account of the Roman martyrologies under Rosweyde. After 
| taxation ; organization of the French financial service and re- | the more important works of a writer, follow the articles which have ap- 

he public aecounts (decree of May 31, 1862); political | peared in reviews and periodicals, together with the manuscripts left by 
comparative commercial legislation; history of the com- | him at his death. At the close is a list of biographies and notices of the 


treaties since 1786; history of the treaties from the peace | author. The living writers of the society, as well as additions and cor- 
of Westphalia to 1780; analyses of the principal treaties from 1648 to | rections, are given in a supplement. In all, the works of about 11,000 


1789; diplomatic history of Europe (1789-1872); practical exercises on ' writers are catalogued. It is hard to conceive of a more enduring monu- 
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ment to the soci this work Almost every page bears witness to 
its labors in every part of th orld. To th fudent of the liter and 
( sial history ef the Noman Church, from the middle of the six- 
teenth century, it is simply invaluable. Fat] 

1964 an ‘Essai bibliographique sur le livre * De 

which the number of cditions mentioned was over: 

Van Tricht, says that he left in manuscript a second edition of this work, 
in which the number of editions noted exceeds 6,000. He died in 1873, 


of his * Bil 
death of the 
the pats recently 

Pri leker. 


lame Hiethéque.’ 
Anglo- 


contains a 


Several weeks ego we announced eminent 
scholar, Grein. No. 2 of 


» editor 


issued, 


VW; 
Vu 





ituary notice by the The story of Grein’s 





life end lebors is a sad one, and not without its reproaches for Germany, 
the land of scholarship, To Grein may be applied most emphatically the 
jud utof Stahr upon Lessing, that ‘the had no luck.” After having 


a zymnasium teacher in mathematics and the natural 
in 1854, through the influence of Vilmar, 
ic philology as his specialty. But it was not until 1873, 


qualified himself as 


sciences, he resolved to follow 





four 


vears before his death, that he suecceded in obtaining a professorship, 


and even then only an az dentliche. Wis life Was pas ed, we might 
almost y wasted, in arranging the archives Biickeburg, Marburg, 
and Cassel. The time necessary for his Anglo-Saxen and other philologi- 


atched from the treadmill round of 


classifying 
Hlis means were 


and cataloguing. always extremely limited, and he was 
to England the 
The most unfortunate event in his life was the pul 

the ** Hildebrandslied,” in 1859, and the contro- 
Wiilcker passes over this 
conlroversy 


to gratify his lifelong wish visit and consult 


Angio-Saxon MSS. 


tyenty 
lit “tl 


)- 


mn of his essay on 
hich it gave rise. Pr 
true that this 


Yeo Ine , } 
qdone to Grein by those wh 


in silence, 
and the eruel injustice 


m his views offended are a dark spot in the 


German letters. To those who knew him well—and these re- 


d upon daily intercourse extending through several month 


—Grein appeared amiable, thoroughly interested in his favorite studics, 
and singula unpretendiug in manner. Ile showed no trace of 
(elehrienddaniel, Mis views upon the general seience language, espe- 
cially the views embodied his essay on ** The Verb in Gothi ES32), 
were a shade behind the most advanced peeps of our ti in 
his peculiar domain of Anglo-Saxon it is safe to say that he 





a vival, and his death—a lingering 
wiil be 


and nent one—le: 
,to fill. To « 
to the study of 
rasp of the 


al list of Grein’s wor 


t gap which it 


ditlicult, if not impossible ur knowles certain 


ho one appears to - vote himself 








such enthusiasm and such eon 


+ Wiilcker 


gives a chronologi ks, and is also stein a with edit- 





ing his literary remains. Of the other contents of the Any/ia, the 
longest is by K. Regel, upon the proverbial and figurative element. of 





style (Spruch und Bild) in Layamen. Wagner cone hud es his claborat 
and valuable « wy Ward’s ‘ History of English Dramatic Litera- 
] ay 


coutributes a searching criticism of Sweet’s ‘ Ang 
rtain 
found fresh and 


} 
trong ho! 


‘holars within the present deende is afforded 


Saxon Reade “? Elze’s explanations of ¢ passages in 


the poets, 
valuable. 


thety ’ f ¢ 
—<A striking proof of 


d taken by the science of compara- 


tive philology upon Italian si 
by the work of Domeni tled, ‘Glottologia Aria Ree 





] ° Y } * . » 

(Turin: Loescher, 1 narrow limits of 190 pages the 
. ? ; 

euthor bas given a sound aid very readable summing-up of the progress 


only objection of a general nature that 


The 
re against the author is that 
lis 
und the abil 


observation extends, indeed, 


made Aryan linguistics. 


70 ste ure is too much disposed to swear 


. . ‘ : 
Schiciche style Is Gicar anu Co} 


rt. 
ona 
our 





power of condensa ity to state conflicting views with feir- 


ness, So far as we do not know any 








work of the kind in German—certainly not in English—that will afford 
such « comprelicnsive survey of the whole ficld of Aryan philology. A 
mere ghince at the alphabetical list of authors cited will show t Pro- 
fessor Pezzi is fully bed to the times. Although the preface is dated 
October, 187%, we find him taking note of Siever’s ‘Grundz der Laut- 
physiol cic,’ a work which did not appear until midsummer of the sar 
year, We can safely commend the Gi vit login’ to ili who ar i 
in the subject of which it treats. 
VETAULT’S CHARLEMAGNE.* 
( ‘NE of the most noteworthy and encouraging effects of the disastro 


war of 1870 is the increased interest taken by cultivated Fr 





Iphonse Vet 
+ ur 








ation. Aa] 


in the early and mediaval history of t ! l 
This interest do het olely proceed ‘ 
from the distract. of the present the s \ . 
betckens a . nobler impuise, the desire to study t 
between present and past, to appre { | 
greatness, and to awaken a steadfast patriotism that s1 
course between Chauvinism and enipty cosmopolitanisim. 

No better evidence of such a Spirit ¢ dt found tl] 
work, Dealing with the greatest name and the Catest « hj 
French history, it must of necessity attract attention and—tniless st Ly 
marred in the execution—must command respect. That it should 
a ‘tendency ” is almost a matter of course, and we do 1 { 
such a tendency is in itself deserving of blame, or even of st 
Without going to the length of asserting that no | ! 
age or any country, was ever written without a ter \ 
hold to the belief that perfect freedom from sul tivity, \ 
as the historian’s ideal, still is, and probably will always be 


So long as mankind is split up into parties, sects, 1 nal * 


expect different views of the same 


ts: and all that we cand 
e historian is that he shall not seek disingenuously 

r iin or prejudice, or whatever we may chance to ca! 

that he shall not suffer it to mislead ! 

truthful statement of premises. As to his co 


Mi his yu t 


or in his 








be left to each reader’s correction. Furthermore, wi ! 

ranted in applying the strictest standard of scientific excellence V 

like the present, which is—to indulge in verbal paradox 

de luxe. It is popular in the sense that it ait { 

reader of ordinary information and culture w 

features of Charlemagne’s character and 4 beg 

by virtue of its typographieal exeeu t! 
as become the rule among hi \ ! 

ution of “$9 ase great a1 ’ | \) 

his view as erroneous, if \ vil « < } 
eeping the leg Nad Soe 1 « neves WI ht bv 1 Crt \ 

tion. it did not change the nat end v1 

tensitied it, and carried it to the farthest possible ) ‘ 


I., as under Louis XLV., Henry 1V., Louis 


the convent 





European civilization.” This 

may see fit to call it, was never serious!) lou isvo.  W 

it will remain suppressed, as it now is: \ ! \ \ 

renounce the title to **; rit } rw 

renewed efforts to regain the rastly | \ 
isely in this trait—to w ! 
neh history, des rev S | st a 
V of the present bv s f y ¢ ( d 














to be, the focus and mainspri ey r? | 
his country in the eves of her « 1 ht | 
Wisdom to it e explici Phe ¢ of M 
dvi v, the e of its eecunat 1 s dis i | 
I r t! 1 suflicient l > W, \ ‘ eu l } ‘ 
cdensed account of interminab s between Austr ‘ 
Neustria. The pot of S Pepin eri Cl : 
Martel, and Pepin the Short, is c! \ n i to 
our tasis 4 > a lv by ex ( sof en consid re 
One might almost infer that these ] } | l hard-fisted herocs 
i r ] H Visi if t! ch I e under Grego y 
and inn ana iat ed with sing ™ , pu towaras 1{s es 
tablishm en Siill more evident is t] ho tion in his con- 
t i f Ch: I vr! himself, I! has fa 1 to detect 1 t Wis 
t ni ua ‘4 Ne by Ra k na ® ( har eh ne, who } d 2 
t : OF 7 ight. was the f . 1 to det the growi 
p the sex lar} wer from the superior « nization of the chureh 
to ¢ 1 against 3 Not eve l° {! Richelicu wes 
( acne to resent every ipted encroachment upon 
| | 
s In this re Gaut) In luction, p. Vil—xxv . 
l fhe learned editor f tl ( n de Roland has 
{ he rj fan over-tardy Jeremiah, and the burden of his 
1 is that ¢ rik ¢ so reat, good, so 6, should 
ss be only a king, an emperor, and miss that saintly crown 
\ M r Chur h gives to her best be loved. Gau er seems to be hot 
; iat the Church can be infallible in this matter. Let him be 
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1 » 9 1 onivy con } Cui rand ul 1 j - 
ful co- n Taken all in a the v ! is a? udable ef- 
I t l ‘ 1 clo S oO: t ] ? l to | { | bi 
] i ( “ \ ( t i by « J 
[ANN A a Dil t LL ¢ I 

AN 1 ‘ 1\ H ‘ { ] rd of 1 ” 
1 | hat i ry } rto re 

hey rity I ery swho} k with the best erary critics, 
i i -15 i\ l \ |— \ »CnHUaeAVE tC > 

| tas in itself it { i a Robert Schumann 
ind BR iW Both J been f ntly tofd that it would 
have been f 1 hed they never written, but | I l 





themselves to com] n. Better for 1, perhaps, but not for u \ 
few more Composition uld be ours in that case, and they themselves 
V ld have avoided much bi op ition and personal vituperation 
but eral musical culture would not | advanced as it is n Phe 
mu public needs a guide in its oy is, especially when enything 
new is set before it or a new epoch is inaugurated. But musical cri- 





1umann, ‘tare always behind the times, unl 


aitac , 


They will 


‘k everything that is new, and, unfor- 








Ba 

(tod ! 

at 
’ ¢ aot 

: : ted 1 es 

I 1 nt, and 
l | to Vi it a 

1c} eer " ( 
\ ob perfect: familiarity 
‘ ni In t it 

¥ ,’ 7 » be “entar | 
i L ¢ lak Vi wich he 
) \ t | nt] t light. 

] n ( l }! i ( iW ch vé 
} kin f th tempt to us Pope Leo, 
7 1 trampled 1 er foot t venera- 

t } r pl led out | tong et But, I 
on ( ion of his m Ing ¢ main 
| | healing had rvered hi na iand 

" I “dt pp s enred bv a mirach 

t, taken from 1] Li! Pont to be 
t L passage the f 
to in : a fy the f Cony n 
I ist O} ! r 

ft I} See. The land of Arminius i 
it} We | here for t Crst time thet 
feld nd Witter r e t!} nd of Armi- 
ibute to | vild desi to recon- 
1! ( \ rd, « { tila re hi 
} itl \ ol I | Db | ’ ‘ i- 
place in as r hist t i Li i l, the 
f ft PwaXO? ers from one l iil it } 

the descri of the G ! ven Taci 

af fe for lis own times, is a qu on that does 
We content oursels vith ¢ ing at m to the 

iad elapsed between the times of ‘I tu vd the 
that the accounts tin the * German wh view 
in no wise applicable to tl xovs of Wite- 
rere nfs) ol ¢ jual value with the hi cory 
upter on the Charlemagne-L nd, by Gautier, that 
luable bibliography of the literature on this sub- 
Coinage of Charlen we, by Anatole de Barth¢le- 
Demay, onthe Seals of Charlemag nd the Cos- 
n Epoch ; 1 one upon the Geography of the 
n of the large and minute map, by Auguste Lon- 
work are iunptuous, The illustrations are not 
uted in the best style, and selected, in th in, with 
re twenty full-page illu s (hors ¢ ), repre- 
‘lemagne himself or some episode or pron nt object 
rding to the conception of mediwval and modern 
t interesting are the equestrian statuctte of Charlemagne, 
navalet (ninth « he so-called ** Crown oi 


VE 


murtres (twelfth centur 
} 


port 


he ** Carolingians 


nth century), 


rait of Chai 


headings, 


” by 


initials, and tail-picec 


Lameire, etching 


Vitrail de Charlemagne in th 
ased upon the Chronicle of thi 
‘magne by Albert Diirer, in his 


L‘opold 


scatter d 


tunately, ‘‘one voice that blames has the strength of ten that prai 

There is need, therefore, at intervals, of the pen of a creative arti pens 
lighten the public as to the development, the actual condition, and the 
future prospects of his ert. Sach a need existed in 1894, when Schumann 


established the Neue Zettschar tft fiir Musth, which has ever since remained 











t best musical periodical in Germany, always fighting 4 ivanced 
leas and against pedantry and old-fogyism. At thet time the musical 
intion Vv not verv encour i 
reigned, at the pianoforte noth 
yet but a few years had passed 
lived among us.” In fact, Bee r 
had not been able to find a publisher for his later orchestral co IS, 
including the wonderful C-major Symy y; and Bach had 1 been 
aroused from his hundred years’ slumber, 
To help to a better appreciation of the old masters, to a and en- 


Ths ; 
echanical routine and gen- 
1 7 

had before 


ul any one else 


courage rising ta 





‘nt, and to fight against m 
Lusical s which Se} 


eral Ih the l 
him in writing his eriticisins. He did more th: 
The pur technicel, dry an: 


vs in this field were found inad 


were 





ee ee 
Philistinism, 


tablish a musical literature. 





rectec 4 
Cc po 
‘y important step, but one which could not very well be taken until the 
music does, and ought to, express defi- 


inl ob- 


nusually 


Was & 





tic spirit and emotional contents of a composition. 


began to be recognized tha 


emottonal states, but not intellectual conceptions or mate: 


jects and scenes—an important distinction. Schumann was u 


well qualified for his task. His almost excessive admiration for the poet- 


novelist, Jean Paul, betokens an affinity with his spirit. Some of his 
private letters are not inferior to Mendelssohn’s best, and the essays be- 
fore us abound in similes drawn from the other arts, from poctry, paint- 
ing, and architecture, as well as from nature. Our own critics would do 
well to study them as models, Schumann’s impartial spirit is well illus- 
for review, and 
And he always 


‘es sent 





trated by his fond habit of playing over new pie 
deciding on their merit, before looking at the title-page. 
observed his rele: ** Do not judge a composition on a first hearing of it.” 
We wonder what he would have said of the flock of unfeathered scrib- 


the tourists often **do” 


blers who ‘did ” Bayreuth festival, as Eurone 
and 


its galleries ? 


It is a well-known fact that jealousy and eny 





x 


yare now here 






so pre 
lent as in the world of smaller musicians and executive artists. But it is 
no less true that the great masters have not only been free from such 


feelings but have ever exerted themselves to advance one another's cause. 





‘all taken from manuseripts of the ninth century. 
n the illustrations, a facsimile of a charter from 
bbey of St. Denis (790), countersigned by Charle- 

s of the signatures of the Merovingian kings, help 
iux of the great age. There is not a little in the 


{ ot] rs less conve 
-illustrations has be 


Some 


Nn viven 


of the iflustrations might 
ntional, and we regret that no 


in full size and in the 


ider the inplexity of the 


We all know what Mendelss 


Liszt has done for Wagner 
for Gluck. Still greater p 
Chopin ; and he never got 
Field, even mn 


nett, John 


* ane 


Musicians 
lated, edited, and a 





in did to revive the memory of Bach ; what 





, for Chopin, and for Schumann ; 


raise, perhaps, is due to Schumann. 


tired of advocating the claims of 


yw too little known, Schubert, 


Criticisms. 
New York: E 


-s and 


iy R. Ritter.” 


By Robert Schumann. 
schuberth & Co, 187 


} t * . 
and Wagener 


He 


vas 


the first to discern, and openly and repeatedly to proclaim, the genius of 


Berlioz, Ben- 


and the older 


Trans- 




















j If i ( it i il) p ng too m i} ef rat! ove! s 
Benn . as Well a M i = n hh our ¢ 1, p Ws becausk he 
! On 1 hj i ! HN il ton LO! 
i I : i iil | st cosmo} i 
‘ ‘ . A ! Ma i i avs prt n 
! { i Oh "i hear | in 
( ita ( } i iy ved 1 I 

( h i t assertion of i tirat Berh 
melody, he adds, “Only we must not have in mind here 
lislian melody, which one already Inows be fori zt begins.” We may 


add that this last sentence, as translated in the present edition, loses all 


its foree, ** Rossini is an admirable scene-painter ; but take away the 
artistically managed light and the alluring stage distance, and sce what 
remains.” Of Donizetti's ‘* Favorita’ he could endure only two acts: 
* Marionette stage-musie” is the verdict. Such remarks were, of course, 


so many stones thrown into critical hornets’ nests, and brought him no 


t was caused by his utter demolition 


honey. Buta still greater excitement 





of Meyerbeer. ‘To startle orto tickle is Meyerbeer’s maxim, and he sue- 





ceeds in it with the rabble.” ** In * Ul Crociato’ i still counted him among 


musicians ; in ‘Robert lo Diable’ IT began to have my doubts ; in * Les 
Huguenots’ JT place him at once among Franconi’s cireus-people,” and so 


on, for half a dozen pages. This agrees remarkably with Wagner's opinions 


on the subject. The condemnation may scem too sweeping, but we think 


it isnot. In estimating a composer we must consider whether the sum 
total of his activity is beneficial or injurious to his art, and pronounce 
‘re is no doubt. The works of Meyer- 





beer mark the culminating point of that clap-trap method of composi- 


. 
I 
tion which consists in carefully noting the tricks, roulades, final high 





notes, ete., Which are sure to ‘*bring down the house,” and panders to 
h a depraved taste. By the success of his works young composers 
were misled, the popular taste was vitiated, and we must regard it asa 


good sign of the times that every year adds to their unpopularity in 


velopment, it is 


Turning now to the most recent period in musieal « 
interesting to note Schumann's standpoint. His opinion of Wagner is 
somewhat undecided. This is not strange when we bear in mind the 
wretched performance in those days of Wagner's early works, which were 
too much for the existing staze-powers, and suffered much by the appli- 


eition of the totally irrelevant Italian vocal method, where sensuous 


sound is everything, and articulation nothing. Ile says : ** Wagner is 


wey 


ay express myself briefly, not a good musician ; he is deficient in 





if 
the sense of form and euphony.” But * Tannhiuser ” ** certainly bears 
better than 


his earlier operas, and I consider the composition and instrumentation 


the mark of genius.” ‘It is deep, original, a hundred times 
extraordinary, far beyond what he ever accomplished before.” And 
Ilansiick tells us that this opera exerted a great influence on the charae- 
terand form of Schumann’s * Genovefa.” Finally, the much-abused Hee- 
tor Berlioz is discussed and strongly defended in the longest and perhaps 
most important essay in tl 


collection. It is a review of the Symphony Op. 
4, **An episode in the life 


us 

life of an artist,” written when Berlioz was 
eighteen. While endeavoring to restrain the voung artist’s inclination 
towards eccentricity, and scarcely approving of the claborate, sensational 
programme accompanying it, he is careful to point out all the evidences 
of genius in the composition. ‘* How could he [F¢tis] be deaf to his rich- 
ness of melody and harmony ?” ‘His harmony is distinguished by such 
raciness, simplicity, and concentration as we only find—though certainly 
more thorough and complete—in Beethoven. 


” 


**He does not squeeze 
out his themes to the last drop, nor does he embitter our pleasure ina 
rood idea by tiresome thematic treatment, as so many others do.” ** His 
melodies are characterized by such intensity of almost every tone that, 
like some old folk-songs, they will scarcely bear a harmonic aceomp ini- 
ment, and even seem to lose in fulness of tone when accompanied.” We 
advise the reader to study the essay, especially the remarks on progr 


amme- 


music on pp. 230-252. Schumann’s prophecy that Berlioz could not be 


exterminated by ignoring him has come true. All Paris ** went erazv 
last winter over his ‘* Faust * Symphony, and this will doubtless lead to a 
general revival of his works. It is to be hoped that we too may share 
the benefit of the movement. 

The translation, as a whole, is excellent. Should this frst volume he 
# success, another will follow, containing t] 
the German edition. The work should have a large sale, as it is both 
entertaining and instructive. Some of the ‘Rules and Maxims f 
Young Musicians” at the end of the book are very suggestive, and 


inn ul 
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| i iV id | { \ 
serv ory of 2 
\ ITARY LISTORY ¢ i 
4 y prey 
i }’ H 
( \ ! ( i | 
i \ t i } i} 
and of the war in‘! yin pand 1876. O 
tr exha vely of th iM in Il ‘ id 
Mont no and Servian ¢ ! s, down t \ ( 
51, 1876, * book | re ous for i kind of « in , 
a literary pon {f view, while, histori v « 
of the two years past are but a light prelude to the g 
ent d the same only in its k t 
nN | ful of the present « tants, the Rus 
| 111 ie ~ Yet the author 1 iv be ex sed 
thing pr ly 1 that refers to all t \ 
tical s murv he | hefo he m ry 
{} sof Ru : 1} Mand p i \I hy 
Ser Gi end P t, and those of Turkey \ 
sup] Nev] in graphical si 
characteristics of t principal theatres of t \ 
lower Danube and the Balkans, Armen ind ‘I 
mation imparted is lucid l valuable. 
Sir the writing—about the end of May 1 
book, t resources both of Russia and T ev 
than they v it t] pening of the contes R 
cially havi inderg l l t rutiny, | ing \ } 
ol yy wer eli | id ri 1 \ i wW I 
justice of knowledging that he ] hare \ { i 
which the Czar wa out march ross t l ‘ 
Erzerum, when those chapt We writ M y 
losses sil incurred ly s 
sary deducti , we should not exy ~ ut w 1 < 1 
figures, to L many m than two l R 
batants, not incla e Rum : ‘ I 
precisely thi \ h Serve ‘ 
} thei ( mn lle ¢ vf 
troops i UpPpuiles ising 1 H X | 
Black S { 1 . i 
betw l t hs W i 
i”) from t l R | 
havin ls and tft hy 
neces tes 1 M 
davian s { ! ® 
which, on re I ‘ 1 by 
i R Sha 1 H R ! {1 
i if ‘ ir ¢ i { ] }) N l j 
rstra S 1 \ { iu I Bulg i 
quadrilat l H Lie s, % V lged Balk to be a 
much less fo lable barrier to ( Russians. That the 
Invaders sol D " \ ! have surprised 
him, judging by his deseriy 1 of t rive nd the importance he 
lita h 1 | ‘ “ l 1 on oy m Tu kish fle on 
the Black Sea he ex l i don g s s in transporting 
troops from s to sh nd in aiding a rising on the Circassian coast 
but 1 r ary X} $ 1 landi is, Which he believed Russian 
torpedoes 1 Tu Stl f Il rt Pas were likely to prevent. 
Thea s ] iders excellent, but the « s poor 
0 s ss sful in estimating the forees which Turk« y 
uld | outsid f the fortresses. Tis figures may not 
hav ht wat ther nent when he wrote, but they were 
\ \ The Turks had more troops in Bulgaria and 
R i cht, and he ascribed too much importance to threat- 
ening hostilities in other quarters. He believed the corps operating 
agains M negrins would have to be increased. Events have 
shown t! ins 1 of having a harder struggle with Montenegro, the 
Turkis } rs were able. after dealing some crushing blows, to 
‘ t troops from her borders to the Balkan region, 
**Ner 0 Krieg in seiner newesten Phase 1877. Von W. Riistow.’ lista! 
t =] Il. 2 1877 








! rz lian valley with a few insicnili- 
| ( | l 1 Tierzegovina and Bosnia 
\ to i feeble Mirdite at- 
Yet ! i ( " a. 
i K ° i I { { | to 
l | Rumanians, inadequate » their task 
R ( nd ‘ ir author rightly understood 
) he Danul rapidly as possible, lay 
t two tress ft quadrilateral, deal a staggering 
! ‘} i \ t! 1 1. eross the Balkar without 
ind at Ad iot with twenty thousand men, as 
1} Lin 1829, but * with an effective army of at least one hundred 
| ntv the ind if the Per was to be coerced into submission, 
osland and Austria cowed into idly standing by. 
Colonel KR mw expected a slow advance, though he thought rapid 
were needed, Ilis scheme of campaign for the Russians in 
Nurope was different from that which they adopted. Dividing the line of 
ti Danube, as it borders Rumania, into three parts, the right (to the 
I ians) extending from the Servian frontier to the mouth of the Aluta, 
nearly opposite Nicopolis, the central from the mouth of the Aluta to 


~osite Lurtukal, 


and the left from Turtukai to the 


Black Sea, he unqualifiedly condemned an advance on Adrianople from 


1) 


Arjish, op 


the right, by way of Sophia, though it offered an easier field for march- 


ing, and, to an advanee from the central division, which the Russians 
have chosen for their main armies, he preferred a line of march from the 

ft, as the shortest and the one which would the least expose the Russian 
ly and communications in Rumania. Presuming the invaders to do as 


he thought best, he blamed the Turkish distribution of forces, which left 
too much strength—Osman Pasha’s army—on the upper Danube, between 
Widdin and Nicopolis. 


obviously Just ; 


lis condemnation of a march from the right is 
a march by a line so long and so far diverging from the 
natural base would probably have proved utterly destructive to the Rus- 
sinns, The 
lower 
would have to pass between Varna and Shumla, fortresses so little distant 
from each other, the quadrilateral and the Balkans in 

reaching Adrianople, can hardly be considered sound, 
The 


strength actually developed by the Turks in the defense of the parts of 


preference, on the other hand, given to an advance from the 


Danube, in which the Russians, without connection with the sea, 


and leave whole 
their rear, before 
even from a standpoint taken at the earliest stage of the hostilities. 
Bulgaria nearest to the Russian base, and the disasters encountered by the 
Czar’s armies in attempting to free themselves from the incubus of a for- 
tified camp improvised on their flank—we refer to Plevna—distinctly 
how how easily the route proposed by our author might have led to Cau- 
passes in the Balkans, or to a position, south of them, similar to Czar 
Pruth in 1711. Both the Russians and the Turks acted 
more wisely than they were instructed by Colonel Riistow : the Russians, 


ciltit 


’ 2? y 1, 
Peter’s on the 


in crossing their main army at Sistova, and thus choosing an open field 
of advance to the Balkans ; the Turks, in leaving a strong foree on the 


invaders’ right flank. The Russians blundered in underestimating that 
force and the fighting qualities of their foes, not in overestimating the 
task of reducing or masking the quadrilateral. 

The second instalment of the book (pp. 93-193) treats of the advance 
of the Russians to the Danube, and their distribution along that river, of 
the combats of the Montenegrins in May and June, and of the first Rus- 

ian campaign in Armenia, from its beginning on April 24 to its termina- 
tion about the beginning of July. 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS,* 


gate the tile of Mrs. Hallowell’s book one might naturally infer a 
lire on the ** girl of the period,” and this misconception is con- 


firmed on first aequaintance with the heroine. The careless, castle-build- 
ing, slightly selfish miss of sixteen, depicted in the first chapter, seems 
doomed to mortification if not to misery, while her sister Hetty exhibits 
what we are prepared to regard as old-fashioned devotion, thoughtfulness, 
and energy. By-and-by, however, Nan, who aspires to be an artist, and 


has by hard 
up her easel into kindling-wood, breaks off her lessons, and learns tele- 


wing earned the privilege of instruction, suddenly chops 


iphing from the artist's son in order more speedily to contribute to her 
own support and that of the family, which has been reduced by the 
] f health and eyesight The end of the story is reached 
Nat New-l med Gin lity Mrs, 8. C. Hallowell, author of * Bec’s Bed 

{ Boston : D. Lothrop & ¢ 187% 
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when + Kes the place of an cperator of her ewn sex, who makes a 
timely vacaney by getting married. This, as it hapnens, is the onlv 
hee w | k There are several Hines leading up to betrothals 
he bili l Nan in the reader's esteem 

important; and if part of this young lady’s reward for 

tthe long run to the present is to be getting a husband, it will re- 

quire another volume to show us how it is done. The present history is 


from our sketch of if, thanks to episodes 
» a little 
° The pleasu:e 


more cheerful than may appear 
in which fairs and candy-serapes are made use of to introdue: 
local color—local to Philadelphia under a thin disguise 
which Mrs. 


life ha 2 nirra- 
tive regarded as a whole—as that the distressed Norrises should permit 


Hallowell evidently had in drawing these scenes from the 
s led her perhay incongruilies in the 


is to overlook some 


themselves the luxury of a soft-coal fire ; or that the hunchback whose 


table was piled up with ‘*expensive books, and the new scientifie pam- 


’ 


phlets in French and German” (p, 107), should talk like this (p. 28): 
“SS pose so ; 
And we doubt 
whom such allusions as ‘fa juvenile Cranford life,” 
Griselda,” and ‘the debt she owed to that 


really intended, 


‘sup-stairs. Just you go on up... 


reaclers and not youngsters 


Father’s paintin’ 
for 


“Hetty was no 


not it was adult 


soldier’s daughter,” were 

‘ Elsie’s Children’ is a second part of ‘ Elsie,’ by the same author, and 
the accumulated grandfathers and intricate relationships of this part are 
probably clear to the readers of the first, but it is a lack of technical 
skill to make the understanding of one book depend on the reading of 
another. The story has a slight Southern flavor, chiefly owing to the 
presence of one of those ‘* Bress de Lord !” old negroes who have almost 
ceased to be individuals (in a literary sense)—the type is so unvarying. 
Great wealth, beauty, the highest principles, and adoring affection are 
lavished on the her 


ine, and the children might be called angelie if they 


were not evangelic. Prodigal benevolence meets in this stery with un- 
varying success and gratitude, and the story flows on unimpeded by any 
hindering deference to human nature. This would be more harmful if 
the book were calculated to make a deeper impression. 

a familiar sound, and is built on a well-known 
model ; but the girls’ boarding-school, and the scholar suffering from in- 
justice, and the detested under-teacher, have a certain amount of American 


‘Six Sinners’ has 


coloring, and Miss Jones is certainly a most original schoolmistress, 
Cynthia, the fat girl, is by no means one of the stock figures of children’s 
books, and Uncle Sol is fairly well described and gives a geod effect of 
May we plead with ‘Campbell Wheaton” to get Mr. Osgood 
well married before Dora grows up, to furnish out the sequel which is 
half promised ? 

‘ Adrift in the Tee-Fields’ is a boys’ story of adventure near and upon 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. That part of it which describes duck-shooting, 
the preparations for it and all concerning it, is a piece of very vivid and 
real description, which oceupies about half the book. 
ever, told by the sportsmen at night are of a superstitious cast, and when 
the life on the ice begins, the full tide of melodrama sets in, and brings 
with it disguised youths, murdered men, and icy sepulchres of the most 
The story is a little like a chimer: 


contrast. 


The stories, how- 


approved description. : it begins 
with a human figure and ends with an arabesque. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder, after an interval of two years, again offers his 
young readers a connected story composed of materials mainly drawn 
from the late Riverside Magazine. We should not say that personal inte- 
rest in the fortunes of the Bodleys would be greatly heightened by the 
present narrative, but the stories told them will find almost anywhere 
an attentive audience. These embrace (corresponding to the increased 
age of the Bodleys) some account of historical buildings in Boston, 
sketches of Joseph Warren and Patrick Henry, the Goffe and Whalley 
legend (with Whalley dying in 1674), the life of Hans Christian Andey- 
sen, a prose abstract of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ a glimpse at the mys- 
teries of type-setting and stereotyping, a suggestion of the charms of 
Ilyannis Port (Cape Cod), and kindred matters. There are also numerous 
songs with music, both good and old, interspersed ; three of the capital 
South Carolina negro animal fables, of which Br. Rabbit is the hero; and 
sundry pieces of versification, of a very poor quality. The plentiful illus- 
trations and the paper binding, with its Japanese decorations, will prevent 
this volume from being overlooked amid the general holiday stock. 


‘Elsie’s Children. By Martha Farqubarson.’ New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 1877. 
‘Six Sinners. By Campbell Wheaton.” New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1877. 
‘ Adrift in the Ice-Fields. By Capt. Chas. T. Hall.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1877. 


By the author of the * Doings of the Bodley Family in 
1877. 


‘The Bodleys telling Stories. 


Town and Country,’ etc.’ With illustrations. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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Nhe three French stories of whieh * The Wings of Courage’ is on - 
long to the class in which fairies and other supernatural machinery ar 
ployed to erve the writer’s purpose, and then dis led as rub i— 

F plained away as dreams or illusions. They are, therefore, n very 

{ roductions, but they are nevertheless pervaded b p int 
fss1 idl evin onsiderable descripiive powe Che moral of all three 


he duty and the reward of following one’s highest 


ms, end on that account thev must be deemed wholesome as W 


ble reading. The English is very good, 


m we Cannot ree 


“s Adventures’ 


* } } 1 PTC 2 
it attempts at the old-fashioned fai y-taie 


Among rec 


any which will compare with ‘On a Pineushion.’ ‘Al 


and its companion are sué generis, and we except them ; and, besides, 
each is a book in itself, and there are seven tales in this volume, But 


Miss De Morgan's freshness, delicate humor, and genuine nurretive style 
would doubtless receive the homage of Mr. Carroll himse!f, of whose in- 
i} The opening story of 


i e and there an occasional trace. 
discipline, stolen from 


ucnce there is her 
** Vain Lamorna,” whose reflection is, for her moral 
her by the water-elves, so that she cannot even see herself in the glass, is 
conceived in the true spirit of the confe des fres, and is complete in form 
We incline to think the childish judgment will prefer it to 


er the 


and moral, 
any of those which follow, though there will be many a laugh oy 
scene in ** The Hair-Tree 
queen that all the ladies in the kingdom must have their heads shaved, 
and in public, on a scaffold in the market-place, beginning: with ‘‘a 
Grown folks, on the 
The seene is laid in a 
country where “the people all grew so very polite that they hardly ever 


* where the royal order is procured by the bald 


duchess who was quite young and very beautiful.” 
other hand, will enjoy most ‘* A Toy Princess.” 
spoke to each other. And they never said more than was quite necessary, 
as ‘Just so,’ ‘Yes, indeed,’ * Thank you,’ and ‘If you please’ ; and care- 


fully repressed all emotional demonstrativeness. These chilling ways 


proved the death of the queen, who had been brought from a neighboring 
country, and she besought her fairy godmother, Taboret, to care for the 
little girl she left behind her. 
cess, even in her cradle, caused great scandal at court, and the correction 
of it brought her so much misery that Taboret substituted for her a toy 
princess, a fairy product of unexceptionable demeanor, and 
sula off to a fisherman’s hut to grow up infreedom. The time came when 
the king resolved to abdicate in favor of his supposititious daughter, and 
then Taboret came and told him the whole truth. He in turn tearfully 
informed his courtiers that ‘‘our dear, dear daughter . . 


The natural behavior of this young prin- 


earried Ur- 


. is—is—in 


fact, not our daughter at all, and only a sham.” But they would not be- 
lieve his authority, and the toy princess being summoned, Taboret de- 
+ ¢ Just 
so,’ said the head,” in reply to a previous remark of the king's, and rolled 
towards him. Ursula js next brought in, and her affectionate greeting of 
her father shocks everybody : 


capitates her with her wand, and leaves the body an empty shell. 


*** This is indeed a change after our sweet Princess,’ said one lady to 
another. 

*** Ves, indeed,’ was the answer, ‘ when one remembers how even after 
her head was struck off she behaved so beautifully, and only said, 
* Just so.’’ 

Again Ursula’s life becomes unbearable, and Taboret intervenes. 
** When you had that bit of wood-and-leather Princess,” she rebukes the 
King, ‘* you could behave well enough to it, but now that you havea real 
flesh-and-blood woman, you none of you eare for her.” What 
reminds one of the enactment of the Bland Silver Bill in the House of 
Representatives : 


follows 


***Our late dear daughter—,’ began the King, when the fairy inter- 
rupted him. A 

‘***T do believe,’ she said, ‘that you would like to have the doll back 
again. Now I will give you your choice. Which will you have—my 
Princess Ursula, the real one, or your Princess Ursula, the sham ?’ ; 

“The King sank back into his chair. ‘I am not equal to this,’ he 
said ; ‘summon the council, and let them settle it by vote.’ So the coun- 
cil were summoned, and the fairy explained to them why they were 
wanted, , ‘ 

‘** Let both Princesses be fetched,’ she said : and the tov Princess was 
brought in with great care from her cupboard, and her head stood on the 
table beside her, and the real Prineess came in with her eves still red 
from crying and her bosom heaving. . 

***¢T should think there could be no doubt which one would prefer,’ 
said the Prime Minister to the Chancellor. 

***T should think not either,’ answered the Chancellor. 

‘The Wings of Co 
French by Marie E. Fic 
Putnam's Sons, 1877. 

*On a Pineushion, and Other Fairy T BR 


by William De Morgan.’ New York; E. 1 


race 


ld. V 


I } in Boys and 
lustrations by Lucy G. 


Girls, Adapted from ft! 


Morse.” N 





s, y Mary De Morgan. 
P. Dution & Co. 1877. 
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““¢Then vote, l Tab 1 tl voted, and 
\ for i . H ! vd a i 1 t 
i x i : aie 

‘$+ You si sand idiot ¥ 

f you Wan i Kea uy t 

Woon I \ it} | 

just ini l lon | 
thing as like a cheer as they thought p sane l 
not speak for joy. 

** We will,” he ¢ l, ‘at on 
and leaving the governinent in the hand 
hearing this the courtiers all applauded : 

* But Taboret lar scormfully, and taking up t l 
her arms, flew back with her to Mark’s cottag 

The illustrations of this volume are as original as 

Lessing's Laseoon, Werauszegeben und erl \ 
Prof. der Archiiologie an der Universitit Nonigsberg, Mit H ! 
ten. (Bertin. 1876. New York: L. W. Schmidt his y c 
only two defects One lies in the arrangement of t 
other in the absence of a general introduction. As to t 
must certainly be condemned as clumsy and unpracti 
gives us first the text of a whole chapter, with 1 
the bottom of the page, then his own notes on the text, and 
notes on Lessing’s notes. He felt this was an awkward arrang 
and tried to relieve it by different sizes of print, but he did) not su 
The want of a general introduction is the more serious defeet, how 
Much that now swells the notes to an enormous size would have f ‘ 
more convenient place in anintroduction. Much, on the other hand, which 
should have been in the introduction we do not find in the notes Thus, 
for the time of the writing of * Laocoon,’ the connection between i ! 
Lessing’s other works and studies, the occasion of its publication. for all 
this we are referred to vol. ii. of Danzel and Guhrauer’s * Biography 
of Lessing.’ But how many have this work within reach, however 
fully and well it may treat of those points A mere resumé of Gul 
auer’s introductory chapters, such as Buschmann and Cosack give, w 
have been invaluable. Yet any one provided with this edition and Gu 
auer may feel himself fully equipped for the study of Laoecoon and t 
many questions of art, criticism, and archwology involved in 

This edition is meant for the friends and students of art. for teachers 
and for artists ; ‘but,’ says the editor, * 1 do not know whether ther 
are still many artists who will admit at all the right of wstheties to m1 
scribe for them.” It aims to show that in spite of various well-founded 
objections the wsthetic principles laid down by Lessing ar sput : 
that the philological and archwological excursuses added to the awsthetic 
investigations contain much, to be sure, which the ress es of t V 
have pronounced false, but that in very many other cases the sharp- 
sighted Lessing found the correct result even then, by divination as it 
were; and that Lessing is great and important even where he ert 
From this declared purpose of the editor the suspicion would be unjust 
that he may be partial to Lessing and unfair to his obj ! Iierder, 
the first and principal objector to the * Laocoon,” has his objections (which 
are frequently not well founded and eften directed against what Tessing 


never maintained) well presented, and also upheld 
I 


Neither need we have any misgiving because the editor 


Many questions lie entirely within this department, especially if taken in 
the narrower sense of ‘* Kunstarchiiologic and those which Corn 
literature alone are ably discussed—witness the long commeniary to 
chapter xvi., the very sum and substance of the whole essay. 


The notes, 


illowin 


we must confess, do look formidable. 
If are Bl 
ared, unless it be put in a general 
} 


18 for Lessing’s own notes, just one-] mner’s 





aa 


vet there is not a page that could be $} 


introduction, Some long-disputed questions he does not treat as fully as 
he was entitled to. He gives, for those who wish to push enquiries farther, 
references Which in some cases are a regular bibliography of the subject. 


For 


coon’ group from Winckelmann tothe present day; 


example, there is an appendix containing the literature of the ‘ Lao- 
on p. 221 begins a list 
of references to everything of importance that has ever been said or writ- 


ten on the shi 


ld of Achilles; and so of many other important matters, 
In fact, these are not the least merit of the book. We owe them, no 


loubt, to the excellent custom which German professors have of giving 


such in their lectures, under the heading ‘* Quellen.” These ‘‘ Quellen ” 
a reliable starting-point for ‘* Orientirung” on any subject. Had 


Prof. Biiimner not lectured in Breslau and Koénigsberg on ‘ 


robably have missed them in this volume. 


Loc Or a.” we 


There is probably no book which needs a thorough and full com- 


sii -— 
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ind how todol than 
let. (Paris : ¢ i 
we Feuillet’s 1 1 l 
] ipype nal 
{ auth may fairly be 
Mouillet usually his 
bis aiy \ CXtl y 
cs to be what w ill 


s exclusive ly the j vs and 
ises and countesses alone 
roines can hope to make 


unless they have an extraordinary number of quar- 
! re few story-tell of our day who know he » tell 
r than M. Octave Feuillet, though we must add t it 
| q 1 Whether his story was worth telling. This 
ng man of very ar t lineage, who is predestin by 
nion wi \ cirl of a proportionate pedigree. The 
is cousin; he is brought up side by side with her, and, 
© OX] » be his wife, he conceives a violent aversion 
ent is so strong that when he comes of age 
l never lo in, and departs for Paris, greatly 
f his aristo i¢ father. In Paris he takes a fancy to 
1 m ifactures an her drama, with a part espe- 
brilliant and celebrated young actress with whom he 
ly in love In the portrait of Mary Gerald M, Peuillet 
t to suggest the figure of an actual artist, ab vyhom 
tered thicklv—M Sarah Bernhardt—but the imace i 
detail lw hould have advised the authe her 
to go further Philippe, however, goes very far in the 
young act? She takes a faney to his play and to his 
r vthing upon the suecess of his drama, he mort- 
lf ( r bel The drama proves a colossal 

( lel « st e for a lover who has been hissed. 
L ¢ ikening, but the war of 1870 breaks out in 
Ile serves in rallantly, and on the re- 

Mi Taly the wif f an intimate 


rx 

pas 
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: h her has been 1 ( m « it 
} ( pt 1Vv< repugnance to al i 
mands him, in tl] Cire es, to pre- 
l to 1 hi f to the pre t, in order to wa into 
| ober ] o al d thet ull of | ob i 
of M i nd disgusted at the dishonorabh rt he 
his fiend, her husband, and ; ds 
} ] V i 1 earnestly in love with Mile. de la Roche- 
| ( in | own trap, the 1 youl M de J t1 
| I lage, ind then to bri: ab it thre ci ith of J 1 ¥ 
\ \ i has almo ue iL in the Isiter attempt 
| | ene, and secing | fianeve ina very bad way 
} invited ] out to walk, has tried to push her into a 
( l explanation Jean Mn de Talvas for a 
th uiters on of the ! La | fi! in wl } trom 
Vi Lj 1, French romancers delicht rohie that I by 
hea rawkwardn lipped into the water, and thet Madame has tried 
Madame, overwhelmed and hw by che ( 2 
retires, leaving the coast clear, 
he loves of Philippe, which, if they are not very ] tv, are 
pl { d 7) haul of the tale are tain disjoi the 
( eon! ion between the episode of Mary Ge d ; 1 that of 
de Talyas, end the very unsubsiantial and inestimable char of 
ro {he author tells us that he looked like one of tl ign of 
he court of the Valois king ; and he really is hardly less contemptible. 
But French novell re always addicted to making their heroes too un- 
l is first and too coinfortable afterwards. 


Epochs of Ancient History. The Roman T irates, By Charles Meri- 
D.D., Deanof Ely. Witha map. (New York: Scribner, Armstrong 

& Co 2mo, pp. 248.)—This is, we believe, the fourth time that Mr. Meri- 
narrated the story of the downfall of the Roman republic: the 

| lL which came at the close of his first work, at the becinnine of his 
l, and midway in his third, is now treated by it s the most 

< ¢ and important epoch of Roman history. With such a ] ra- 
1, and with t auth eminent talents as an historian, we could not 

fail to have a brilliant and instructive work. In political hist Mr. 
Mer eis always at his best, and the account of the intrigues and conli- 
tions of these years, the characters of leading personages, and the gencral 
current of events, could hardly be improved. As especially good, we note 
\ he says in the introductory sketch of the relation of the provinces to 
the governing oligarchy. We must think that he underrates Cicero end 


not always remembered t! 


it those of 


and his we 


It is 


h are most repulsive to us, his vanity 


luly exaits Octavius. 
* f en 








manly 


emotion, were those which were least offensive to his neration 3 


own gi 
and that his helplessness in the presence of civil war is no derogation to 
his capacity as a statesman ; a man whose powers are essentially peaceful 
and civie should not be expected to deal successfully with the convulsions 





Even as it was, the last few months of his 


of war and revolution. 
brought 
him. 
plan of government devised by Julius ; and had he died before his vie- 
tory over Mark Antony, his reputation would be that of er 


out powers as a leader which we should hardly have looked for in 
On the other hand, Octavius at best only carried into operation the 
uelty and 
l who under- 


‘ec is one peculiar danger to which a writer is exposc 


tikes to go over the same ground so many times, and that is of slipping 
into vagueness of phraseology when there is no necessity for studying and 
thinking a subject out at the time. We find some illustrations of this in 


,? 


the introductory sketch. The author says (p. 4) that Sulla ** woulda d 
them [the plebeians] the protection of their tribunes now, when they had 
become substantially the ruling power in the state, and ii was through 
Why, pray, if they 
protection of 
This word ‘ protection” belongs some centuries earlier. LH 
but the first 
It appears to have reference to 






the tribunes that their power was exercised.” were 
« power in the state, did they want the 


tribunes ? 


} 


pre Ceeds 


e rulin 


poi it 


after this to analvze the results of Sulla’s work ; we 


] 
n] 1 i 


learly understand 
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circumstances in the position of the commander of the East: but it is all | coarseness of the morals of the Restoration has been excluded, Mr: P 
stated in the most general terms, and we really cannot decide whether he | grave has prettily grouped the several pieces under appropriate hi 

has in mind Pompey’s extraordinary command in the East or the perma- and added notes in which all that is likely to puzzle the modern reader 
nent power of Augustus and his successors, On the next point—the ex- explained as well as may be. It is noticerble that Mr. Palgrave 


tension of the franchise and its results—if the whole subject had not been — it necessary to interpret ‘*f ll-horse * by ‘tin the shafts.” ‘The word 


so familiar to Mr. Merivale he would have seen that many of his expres- every day-use in this country, but its Old-English origin has been oy 
sions would convey no meaning, or a false one, to a student. For in- looked by Mr, Bartlett, who accepts it as an Americanism pure at 
stance (p. 7), ‘the bulk of [the Equites] ranked with the plebeians.” Of | simple : ** #'//s.—A common mispronunciation for ¢ ’s, the shafts 
course they did, and so did the bulk of the senators, as he has said just wagon or chaise” (¢ Americanisms,’ ed. 1860), We conclude by remark 
before ; but the fact has no hearing here, Just below we read. ** the that the punctuation of this volume is often eecentrie, and t times 


plebeian faction”; but the faction opposed to the Optimates is never noying. This is the more surprising because the editor is a pu 


called Ph he tan, but Populai —{} signitik ant distinction, for the Equites, this It eard, and because in his } eface he admiral ly eXposes the fut ‘ 


who were its leading members, belonged to the populus, or people, and of facsimile reproductions of old poetry for any but cholars, ‘Ky 
were its most substantial class, but did not belong to the plebs, in the unaccustomed forms of spelling are an effort to the eye,” he says ; \ 
later and popuiar meaning of the word, as commonalty, In fact, we miss — kind of friction, which diminishes the ease dl . itof the re 

at this point a careful statement of the classes, factions, and political The same is ina high degree true of unperspicuous point 


issues of the time. without which the events that follow are scarcely in- 


telligible. +p 
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There are one or two inaccuracies in the map of the Roman Empire at oo 
the close of the Republic.  Bithynta should be given as & province, not as BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
a dependent state. It became the property of Rome Boe. 74, and was tutho Pitle sich 4 " 
g ; ; m : aa . : Adams | Major C.), Great ¢ ainpaigns Scribne ‘ciford & Armstreng) $ 
organized as a province bv | ompey 1 Ow». On the other band, Lycia was Adventures of Miltiade- Peterkin Pat Lothrop & 4 
if p . = : - “ - : Appletons’ Hand-book of American Winter “Vesorts ’ Appleton & ¢ 
not incorporated in the empire until the reign of Claudius. In other re- — Blackmore (R. D.’, Erema: or, My Fat: er’s Sin, sw Harper & 
. . : ° : . . ° ’ Burnett (Mrs. FP. i Doliv: a Tale ‘or & Con 
spects the provincial organization is bot given with precision. Spain Burns (R.), Poetical Works 7 it & Hout 
. . = (Charlies (Mrs.\, Lapsed but Not Lost l 1 Mead & ¢ 
nade two provinces ; of Gaul, on the other hand, « nly the southern por- Ene “ fez cv “Meta Ho denis DA ton & é 
° ° . . . . ny ond sation « essing’s AC OOD, SWé ‘ WoSsev 
tion, Narbonensis, was organized as a province at this time. The name — COREURSa TOD Ot eee FAO oo new de ced en, VeClure & ¢ .’ 
of the province Achaia is not given; while Epirus, Numidia, Mysia, 9 [TPO Louise Bete arg ok Aang he me dy : ls 
Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia are given in such a way as to make them ap- Creighton (M.. Life of Simon ce Montfort a . 
. . . Cook (D.), Doubleday’s Children wit wuss . . 
ear as independent provinces, which ne f them were at this peri: Darwin («), The Different Forms of Flowers ”. ApMmeson & 
| \ ley provinces me of them re at this period, Nana ii WW 5. The Gian of the Wana Harner & f 
x De Morgan (Mary), Ona ir tes Dat & 4 ’ 
Dowden (Prof. t . Shak er » Applets wv 4 
} p ‘ ‘ ° weieston (G.C ), ‘| s ( 1 ‘utna at 
Chrysomela, A Selection from the Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick. — Eggieston (Rev. | r at-Creek i A. Anerba 
3 . “/ P 1, . Eliot «G ), Janet's Repertance, swd Harper & Kros 
Arranged with notes by Francis Turner Palgrave. (London and New Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton, ewa ri 
Tork « nemills ‘ a me Uy . } Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, swd 
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